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MEMORANDUM 


TO: Workshop Participants and Other Interested People 
FROM: Alan F. Fox 
$ Report of the Task Force on Native Issues 


DATE: January 17, 1984 





Enclosed is a copy of the report of the Task Force on 
Native Issues. This report was discussed by the Advisory 
Academic Panel on Friday, December 2nd, 1983, They unanimously 
supported the four recommendations of the Task Force and 
recommended that Council implement the new program. Letters 
supporting the Task Force report and recommendations were also 
received from the Presidents of the Society for Applied Anthro- 
pology in Canada, the Canadian Sociology and Anthropology 
Association, and the Canadian Ethnology Society. 


Council received the report at its meeting on Friday, 
December 9th, 1983, however, as it did not come before them 
until late on the Friday afternoon, a decision on the report 
was postponed until the meeting on March 8th, 9th, 1984. 


A 47 minute videotape of the Banff Symposium has been 
produced and this may be either borrowed or purchased in half- 
inch (Betamax and VHS) and three-quarter inch for broadcast 
purposes. Enquiries regarding the videotape should be directed 
to Professor Milton Freeman, Department of Anthropology, The 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, T6G 2H4. 
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COMMUNITY-BASED RESEARCH: 
REPORT OF THE SSHRC TASK FORCE ON NATIVE ISSUES 


The SSHRC Task Force on Native Issues has completed its 
consultation with representatives of the native community and academics 
involved with native research and makes a series of recommendations to 
the Council based on its consideration of discussions held at the 


National Symposium on Community-Based Research in Banff, October 2-4, 
1983. 


Its primary recommendation is that the SSHRC approve, in principle, 
the introduction of a new Strategic Grant program to support 
community-based research on native issues for implementation in 
1984/85. This recommendation is based on advice received through 
extensive consultation over the last three years which culminated in the 
Banff Symposium. It is also based on its own careful consideration of 
the dynamics affecting the development of native communities in Canada 
and the potential role of the SSHRC in funding research which will 
contribute to a process of constructive social change in the 


relationship between native peoples and the wider community. 


The most striking feature of the consultative process has been the 
widespread support for the idea of community-based research by academics 
and non-academics, and by native people and non-native people. This 
support was confirmed at the Banff symposium where a resolution was 
passed unanimously recommending that the Council implement a new program 
of community-based research in 1984. The recommended program would be 
distinguished by the fact that priorities for research would be | 
determined by native communities; there would be an emphasis on the 
training of native researchers; and, innovative approaches to 


disseminate research results would be encouraged. 


I WHAT IS COMMUNITY-BASED RESEARCH? 


Community based research is a tool to promote .economic and social 
change in native communities. It involves a process of systematic 
inquiry aimed at generating information or understanding which 
contributes to community development. The research process may be used 
to validate or extend traditional knowledge; it can also be designed to 


generate new insights that lead to solutions to existing problems. As a 


tool, community-based research is a means to mobilize individuals and 
groups to take responsibility for the future direction of their 


community life. 


The essential principles of community-based research have been 


identified as follows: 


(1) Community-based research must be of perceived benefit to the 
native community. The critical requirement is that native 
groups decide whether or not the proposed research meets their 
criteria of benefit, relevance and utility. 


(2) The research may be initiated either by academics, in 
cooperation or in consultation with the native community, or 
by the native community. The native "community" can be either 
a geographically distinct human settlement (e.g., an Indian 
reserve) or a cultural, linguistic, or political association 
or group. The "Native" designation encompases Status Indians, 
Inuit, Métis and Non-Status Indian people. 


(3) Research and the training of researchers are inseparable and 
intertwined objectives. Members of native groups are viewed 
not as passive recipients of outside expertise, acquiescing in 
academic research, but as active participants in the research 


process. Community-based research assists and encourages 
native people to carry out their own research. 


(4) Community-based research is socially relevant research linking 
collective analysis with collective action. It has a 
fundamental goal of building a community's capacity for 
generating knowledge to solve problems. 


Some communities have within them the necessary skills and 
experience to undertake their own research, whereas others collaborate 
with "outside" researchers. In those circumstances where collaborative - 
arrangements are made, community-based research requires a new kind of 
relationship between the researcher and the community. The researcher, 


as an "outsider", contributes knowledge of how the institutions of the 


larger society function and how they impinge on native life; he/she also 
provides technical knowledge of research methodology. The people from 
the community, the "insiders", provide expertise in defining the issues 
and in developing culturally and behaviourally appropriate ways of 
addressing them. Because the "outsiders" are assisted in understanding 
the values, traditions, customs and ways of life of indigenous people, 
they are able to obtain more accurate and reliable information. The 
benefit to the community from participatory research is that it becomes 
an educational process which illuminates problems and increases the 


capacity of the community to solve them. 


wr WHY IS COMMUNITY-BASED RESEARCH IMPORTANT? 


One of the principal aims of the Strategic Grants program at the 
SSHRC is "to encourage research on problem areas of national concern 
requiring a concerted research effort."' This challenge is answered by 
community-based research which functions directly at the level where the 


problems occur. 


That the social conditions of native people are a national problem 
is beyond doubt. Despite massive government expenditures, there are 
compelling statistics which indicate that native people continue to live 
in a state of abject poverty and underdevelopment relative to other 
Canadians. A survey of Indian conditions, published by the Department 
of Indian and Northern Affairs in 1980, provides the sobering facts. 
For example: among those Indians who survive infancy, violent death is 
the primary form of death; suicide rates in the 15-24 age group are 
approximately six times the national average; only 20 percent of Indian 
children complete secondary school, compared to 75 percent nation-wide; 
Indian housing conditions are abysmal with less than 40 per cent of 
Indian houses serviced with water and sewage, compared to over 90 per 


cent nation-wide. 


Many attempts have been made to explain native socio-economic 
conditions. Certainly a long history of acculturation and assimilation. 


policies by a paternalistic government has undermined native culture and 


mh 


undercut the capacity of native people to provide for their own basic 
needs. Only in recent years has there been a growing recognition in 
federal policy that the approaches of the past have had disastrous 
consequences and that new directions must be found so that Native 


Canadians can once again become free, self-sustaining people. 


The search for new directions has occurred on many levels, but most 
recently has gained impetus with discussions over the patriation of the 
constitution and the ensuing First Ministers Conferences to discuss 
treaty and aboriginal rights. New directions have also been sought in 
discussions on the devolution of political power in the North, in the 
debate over northern land claims, and most recently in the report of the 
Parliamentary Special Committee on Indian Self-Government. This report 
proposes a radical blueprint for future relations with Indian people by 
recommending that Indian Nations be recognized as a third order of 
government within the Canadian Federation and that they have complete 


control over Indian lands and resources, education, social development, 


taxation, and legal systems. 


If this massive transfer of authority is to occur with a minimum 
amount of disruption, and if the political, economic and social 
conditions of native people are to be improved, then it is essential 
that native people have the capacity, resources, and skills to take . 
control of their own affairs. For this reason a research program must 
address the urgent developmental needs of native people. For this 
reason, attention must be paid to the dimension of training, so that 


native people develop the necessary skills to do their own research. 


Changes in the relationship between native people and the larger 
society are occurring not only at the political level, but also in the 
broader academic research environment. Native people have been the 
subject of countless research projects dealing with their social and 
cultural phenomena. But, much academic research has adopted a 
culturally myopic view of native life and has been devoid of findings 
that have been of benefit to those people being researched. In the 
1960's and early 1970's, this attitude toward native communities 


provoked a negative backlash against researchers, particularly 


anthropologists and linguists, who were perceived as being essentially 
exploitative in their work. Many exploitive academic researchers were 
literally barred from access to native reserves and communities. At the 
same time, other researchers began to develop a new kind of relationship 
with the native community. They recognized the need to "give something 
back" to the community in exchange for information; they involved local 
people in research projects; sometimes they provided training; and they 


shared their research results with the community under study. 


This community-based or participatory research in indigenous 
communities is not a new phenomenon. It has been used successfully to 
deal with problems of underdevelopment. American foundations, as well 
as agencies of the United Nations such as the International Labour 
Office (ILO), World Health Organization (WHO), and Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), for example, have applied this approach to research 
in the rural and urban areas of the Third World. In our own country, 
The International Development Research Centre (IDRC) has had extensive 
experience over the last 12 years with the use of community-based 


research as a tool for social and economic development. 


III PLANNING THE NEW PROGRAM OF RESEARCH ON NATIVE ISSUES 


The planning process for the new program of research on native 
issues has been going on for three years. It started with a decision in 
June 1980 to hold a workshop to discuss the potential role of the SSHRC 
in supporting research in the native people's area. This workshop, held 
at the University of Manitoba in March 1981, marked the beginning of 
extensive consultations with a broad range of people from universities, 
native organizations, native communities, and government departments to 
determine the kind of research program that would be of benefit both to 


academic researchers and the native community. 


Following the Winnipeg workshop, the Council approved the formation 


of a Task Force on Native Issues to advise on planning the new program. 


oo hace 


At its first meeting in March 1982, the task force recommended that the 
Council broaden the base of input into the planning process by holding a 
series of regional workshops with representatives of the native 
community. A discussion paper was prepared for the seven regional 
workshops which were held between July and September 1982. Following 
these meetings, a progress report was widely distributed to workshop 


participants and other interested people. 


During the summer of 1982, however, the Council decided to defer 
its original plans to introduce the new program of research on native 
issues in 1983/84. It took this decision because Council members felt 

" 


that native affairs was a highly sensitive area and that there was a 


need for a deliberate and considered pace to the Council's activities 


with regard to Native Studies." 


In its report to the Council in March 1983, following the regional 


workshops, the task force recommended that the SSHRC approve, in 


principle, the introduction of a new Strategic Grants program to support 
community-based research on native issues for implementation in 

1984/85. The Council was not yet prepared to accept this 
recommendation, as it felt that further information was required on the 
operation of the new community-based research program. However, it 
accepted the recommendations of the task force to (a) contribute to the 
funding of the annual Native Studies Conference at the Saskatchewan 
Indian Federated College in Regina; and (b) fund a National Symposium on 


Community-Based Research. 


In planning the national symposium, advertisements were placed in 
about a dozen native newspapers across the country; information on the 


meeting was also sent to about 600 individuals and organizations, 
including native and non-native academics, tribal councils, friendship 
centres, women's groups, educational and cultural societies, and 


provincial, territorial and national native associations. 


Throughout the planning process a broad range of people have 
participated in the various workshops and conferences. The distribution 


of native and non-native people attending each of the meetings was as 


follows: 
Native Non-Nat ive Total 
Meet ing People People Participants 
Winnipeg Workshop ee) if a2 
Regional Workshops 719 29 108 
Banff Symposium GPs 34 86 
146 80 226 


| 
| 
| 


People from the academic community have been involved in all stages 
of the consultative process. These have included both native and 
non-native academics, from both Native Studies departments and other 
departments within the universities. The institutional background of 


participants was as follows: 


University Other 
Meeting Affiliation Organization Total 
Winnipeg Workshop 21 rE 32 
Regional Workshops 26 82 108 
Banff Symposium 30 56 86 
ai 149 226 


Native people participating at the various meetings represented 
their communities, cultural or service organizations, political 
organizations (primarily at the band council or tribal council level) 
_and universities. The distribution between the four types of 


organizations or groups was as follows: 


Political Other Local Total Native 

Meet ing Univ. Organization Organization Community Representation 
Winnipeg 

Workshop 5 6 3 1 15 
Regional 

Workshops 11 35 5 18 she) 
Banff 

Symposium 1 13 lhe id Bey 

29 54 3a 
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In addition to the meetings mentioned above, about 140 people, mostly 
of native ancestry, attended the annual Native Studies Con teres at the 
Saskatchewan Indian Federated College in Regina. One day of the conference 
was devoted to a review of the planning activities of the SSHRC task 
force. The SSHRC Planning and Evaluation Division has also maintained a 
mailing list of over 300 people who have been kept informed on developments 


in the planning of the new program. 


Apart from formal consultations through the structure of workshops 
and conferences, there have been discussions with fifteen federal 
government departments, including the Departments of Indian and Northern 
Affairs, Secretary of State and Health and Welfare, to review 


their support of research on native issues. The results of this review 


indicate that most funding for research is focused on the resolution of 
land claims and native cultural development; in general, contract 
research is heavily oriented to departmental policy development and 
program evaluation. Relatively little funding is available for 
developmental research or for research on priorities determined by 


native people themselves. 


IV THE BANFF SYMPOSIUM 


i Purpose 


The Banff Symposium had two objectives. The first was to bring 
together practitioners of community-based research in the native people's 
area, gather brief descriptions of projects, and apply the lessons of 
experience to planning the new SSHRC program. The second purpose was to 
ask symposium participants to respond to the concerns raised by the SSHRC 
Program Development Committee, the Advisory Academic Panel, and the full 
meeting of the Council (program attached, Appendix I). These concerns 


revolved around the following questions: 


a) How will local participation be encouraged? 


b) If there are research priorities, how are they to be established 
and kept current? 


c) How is sound research methodology and practice to be assured? 


d) What kind of training will be necessary to ensure more Native 
people can carry out their own research? 


e) What should be the policy and the use of native languages for 
distributing information on the program and research results? 
How should research results be communicated within and outside 
the native community? 


f) In adjudication procedures, who are the appropriate 
peer evaluation groups? If regional adjudication committees are 
being considered, how can the adjudication system operate to 
keep costs to an acceptable level? 


g) Who represents the native community in cities and towns or in 
areas without legally or geographically defined native 
settlements? 


This report addresses these issues in the context of the 
discussions held at the Banff Symposium and the October 5, 1983, meeting 


of the Task Force on Native Issues. 


os Representation 


Participants at the symposium included members of the native 
community from all regions of Canada, faculty from several Native 
Studies departments and native educational institutions, and academics 
closely involved with research and/or training in the native issues 
field. Representatives of the Department of Indian Affairs and the 
International Development Research Centre came as observers. Wide 
disciplinary interests were represented at the meeting, including 
archaeology, ethnology, history, law, linguistics, psychology and 
sociology, as well as the practical applications of these disciplines in 
alcohol and drug rehabilitation, business development, curriculum 
development, health evaluation, land use studies, language training, 
museology, oral history projects, and teacher training. A full list of 


participants is provided as Appendix II. 


Native representation at the symposium extended beyond geographical 
and topical interests to include Status and Non-Status Indians, Métis 
and Inuit participants. Native people came from both academic and 


non-academic settings, and from urban and rural communities. Young 
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people as well as respected counsellors, elders and chiefs took part in 
the meeting; and there were almost equal numbers of men and women. The 
majority of native participants maintain a close and active association 


with their home communities. 


3 Agenda 


In the light of the objective to learn from the experience of the 
practitioners of community-based research, the first day of the meet ing 
was dedicated to the presentation of oral reports on ongoing or 
completed research projects. Twenty-eight "case studies" were briefly 


described. These are listed by participant and project name in Appendix 


Tit. 


These case studies established that community-based research is 
being practised in native communities across the country. Participants 
described many examples of mutually beneficial research relationships 
between native communities and university academics where there have 
been valuable contributions both to academic knowledge and to community 


development. In some cases, these relationships have lasted for ten z 


years or more. 


Community-based research as practised in Canada encompasses a broad 
range of activities and subjects. In some cases it is being used to 
research aspects of traditional native culture and heritage - for 
example, traditional medicine and religious customs. Participants 
described projects to revive traditional languages by the development of 
dictionaries, grammars, and other tools for teaching native languages in 
community schools. In other instances, community-based research is 

targeted on historical and archaeological projects. Research on aaveeee 
Py: socio-economic development is another important area for projects; 
these include, for example, issues of resource management, land use 
policy, economic development, health policy, child welfare practice, and 


native communications. 
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The second day of the symposium was allocated to a discussion of 
the questions and issues raised by the Council. Eight workshops, with 
about twelve participants in each, were held in the morning, followed by 
a plenary discussion of the workshop reports in the afternoon (program 
attached, Appendix III). The deliberations and suggestions emanating 


from the workshops are summarized below. 


(a) Local participation. Since community-based research, by 
definition, originates with the community and derives its rationale from 
locally-perceived needs, the responsibility for ensuring and encouraging 
local participation rests with the local research managers, rather than 
with some externally-situated group. The extent of local involvement in 
_the research process should be apparent from the grant application, 
which would require written "community" endorsement of the proposal in 
much the same way as the academic researcher's application now requires 
institutional endorsement from-a.chairman, dean or other official. 

Local groups would be encouraged to seek cooperative relationships with 
academics and people in organizations at the tribal or regional level. 
Such collaborative arrangements could be made explicit on the SSHRC 


grant application. 


(b) Research priorities. Community-based research places emphasis on 
research that is responsive to local needs; an apparent contradiction 
arises when a list of national priorities is established to guide the 
allocation of funds in the Strategic Grants program. However, given the 
serious contraints imposed by limited funds, it would appear advisable 
in the first year or two of the new program to give priority to research 
that is focused at the local level but that deals with issues that 


transcend purely local concerns. 


(c) Research quality. The issue of how to ensure high-quality research 


is not peculiar to community-based research, but is a problem common to 


all research programs. In practice, research funding organizations 
accept a certain amount of risk and tolerate a certain threshold of 


"failure."" The same standards of uncertainty and means of minimizing 
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risk as are used in other SSHRC programs should be applied to 
community-based research. These means include assessment of the 
proposal in the light of: research goals; research methods proposed; 
training measures suggested to overcome inexperience in research; 
competence of the researcher or the research team; and research budget. 
In the community-based research program, it is particularly important 
that the assessors of research applications not only have the experience 
and background to evaluate the technical aspects of the proposal, but 
also the cultural sensitivity to the problems of native communities. In 
short, the ways and means by which the Council ensures a successful 
community-based research program are not fundamentally different from 
those already in place for assessing applications for other SSHRC 


programs. 


(d) Training measures. Throughout the consultation process, particular 
emphasis was given to the importance of training native researchers. 
Given the diversity of needs in training, flexibility is essential. In 
some instances, the need may be met by an intensive training workshop 
preceding the research investigation, held either on site or at an 
appropriate institution; in other cases, on-the-job training (an 
apprenticeship of sorts) may be more appropriate; and in other 
circumstances, a combination of several training techniques might be 
employed. Clearly the experience of the research director and the 
content and context of the proposed research program will determine 
which form of training would be most appropriate. An explicit statement 
of how the need for training will be addressed should be required on the 


grant application form. 


(e) Language policy and communications. The SSHRC should continue to 
publicize the Strategic Grants programs in the two official languages. 
Should the new program go ahead, publicity would require that 
advertisements be placed in appropriate native magazines and tlews papers 


and, where necessary, translated into native languages. 
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As for the dissemination of research results, local practice in the 
community should guide the decision whether or not research reports need 
to be translated into the native language. If translation is required, 
then the costs should be included as an integral part of the budget and 
detailed in the application form. In some instances, media other than 
the printed word may be the most appropriate means of communicating 
research results. The additional costs of a community radio broadcast 
or an audiovisual presentation should be eligible for Council support, 
not only because such means are usually the most effective channels for 
communication with the native community, but also because they offer the 
researcher an opportunity for immediate informed feedback on the 


validity and utility of research findings. 


With the permission of the community, the researcher may wish to 
disseminate research results outside the local area. The routes for 
reaching a wider audience are not different from those open to academic 
researchers - namely, publication in scholarly journals, participation 
in conferences, and informal "networking" with other researchers working 
on the same problem. Conversely, the researchers (or the community) may 
wish to limit the distribution of research results in order to safeguard 
the confidentiality or sensitivity of the material. In this case, the 
researcher is still responsible to the Council to provide a report that 
indicates the nature of the research carried out, the manner in which 
the research was undertaken, the extent to which stated goals of the 
research were realized, and the accounting for funds expended. At some 
point, the Council may wish to prepare a summary report containing brief 
descriptions of research findings of all SSHRC-supported projects in the 


native people's area. 


It is expected that the Council's application form would require 
the applicant's assurance that the ethical principles for the conduct of 
research in the north drawn up by the Association of Canadian 
Universities for Northern Studies (ACUNS) would be adhered to in each 


SSHRC-funded community-based research project. 


sels = 


(£) Adjudication procedures. The question of regional representation 


and input into decisions on research funding preoccupied symposium 
participants. Although they were keenly aware of the costs and the 
dangers of bureaucratic proliferation at the regional level, they also 
recognized the need for worthwhile proposals to be judged with regional 
priorities and criteria in mind. In the final analysis, it seemed most 
fitting to have a national panel of 12 to 14 adjudicators to review all 
the applications for community-based research, subject to the provision 
that its members have to be representative of the regional diversity in 
the country. Thus, members of this panel would be drawn from each of 
the six regions: Atlantic Canada, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies, . 
British Columbia, and the North. Nominations to the SSHRC for the 
national adjudication panel should be requested from representative 
native groups in the regions. The task force wishes to assure the 
Council that there are many native people in Canada with the academic 
standing, knowledge, and experience in community-based research that 
could serve on the adjudication panel. The task force feels strongly 


that native people should constitute majority membership on this body. 


Insofar as a national competition for funds is proposed, there 
would not be regional allocations. On the basis of the applications 
received, however, the adjudication panel would decide whether or not a 
regional formula for awarding grants is necessary or desirable. Each of 
the regional representatives on the adjudication panel will, of course, 
receive advice from assessors. To begin the process of informed 
assessment, the grant application form should provide space for the 
applicant to suggest the names of several assessors who are familiar 
with the local situation and have expertise in the particular field of 
inquiry. The Council would also have its own list of assessors who may 
be called on to give advice on proposals. It may be necessary to have 
grant applications read by more than two assessors to ensure fair 
standards for judging proposals and sensitivity to local and regional 


circumstances within a national competition. 
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(g) Urban Native representation. It was recognized that matters 
involving consent and local participation differ for native populations 
living in urban areas. These populations are highly mobile and 
transitory, are drawn form diverse geographic, cultural, or linguistic 
backgrounds, and possess their own distinctive sense of "community". 
Nevertheless, there are important native associations in the urban area, 
including friendship centres, cultural and recreational societies, 
schools, and churches. These associations not only provide the 
researcher with points of contact with the native community, but are 
also in a position to ensure local involvement in a research project, 
Monitor accountability, and advise on the best means of disseminating 
research results. On the grant application form, the researcher should 
make explicit the ways in which he/she proposes to deal with these 
issues; there should be enough information for the assessors and 
adjudication panel to evaluate whether or not the. research proposal is 


supported by the urban native community, broadly defined. 


(h) ‘Additional considerations. In its meeting following the symposium, 
the task force discussed a number of additional issues. First, members 
were concerned about the issue of representation of native people on the 
advisory and decision-making bodies of the Council. Certainly it was 
agreed that a majority of the members of the national adjudication panel 
should be people of native ancestry. .And it was strongly suggested that 


native people be included on the Council and Advisory Academic Panel. 


Second, the task force was concerned that the new program of 
community-based research would add EO to the administrative 
burden already experienced by the staff of the Strategic Grants 
Division. It suggested therefore that the Council consider recruiting 
an additional staff person, preferably of native ancestry, to administer 


the new program of community-based research. 


Third, the task force discussed three categories of possible grants 
to be eligible for funding: seed-money grants, research project grants, 
and workshop grants. Seed-money grants would ordinarily be requested 


for projects lasting one year or less. In amounts less than $5,000, 
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these grants would provide development funding for feasibility studies 
or serve as a means of supporting the early stage of a major research 
endeavour for which substantial funding would be sought at a later 
date. Research project grants would be awarded for sums up to $50,000 
per year and would, in principle, be renewable subject to demonstrated 
and satisfactory progress. Workshop grants of up to $15,000 would be 
available for training in research skills, investigating new research 
issues, or exchanging information and ideas on community-based research 


in the native people's area. 


4, Resolution for Action 


It was the feeling of participants at the Banff Symposium that 
sufficient consultation has now taken place and that it is time for the 
SSHRC to make a decision on funding the new program. This view was 
reflected in the following resolution which was adopted unanimously by 


participants at the symposium. 


"BE IT RESOLVED 


"THAT as sufficient consultation has occurred on the 
question of community-based research on native issues, we 
propose that the SSHRC take immediate decisions at its 
December 1983 meeting on the task force recommendations and 
prepare a program for implementation as soon as possible; 


"THAT the program be reviewed by the task force in its 
final meeting in early 1984; 


"THAT the task force be disbanded on the creation of the 
new program." 


eh 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Task Force on Native Issues recommends to the SSHRC that it: 


i approve, in principle, at its December 1983 meeting, the 
introduction of a new Strategic Grants program to support 
communit y-based research on native issues, for implementation 


in 1984/85; 


2 make available the following three categories of grants for 


the new program - seed money grants, grants for special 
research projects, and workshop grants; 


SF establish, a national adjudication committee with the majority 
of its 12 to 14 members being of native ancestry, and with 
members selected from each of the following six regions of the 
country - Atlantic Canada, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies, 
British Columbia, and the North; 


4. request the task force to develop a guide to applicants 
containing the terms and conditions of the new programs, with 
appropriate application forms and suggested publicity, for 
consideration by Council at its March 1984 meeting. 
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APPENDIX I: 


PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON COMMUNITY-BASED RESEARCH 


Sunday, October 2 


8:00 pm 


Registration and Reception 


Monday, October 3 


9:00 am 


9:45 


10:40 


| OR 


4+30 


8:00 


Prayer: Chief Willie Good Stoney, Council of Elders, 
Morley Band. 
Welcoming Remarks: Dr. Gerald L. Kristianson, Social 
Sciences and Humanties Research Council of Canada 


Community-based research: Harvey McCue, SSHRCC Task 
Force on Native Issues 


Commentaries on community-based research: 

Vivian Ayoungman, Gleichen, Alberta 

Marie Smallface Marule, World Council of Indigenous 
Peoples 

Anastasia Shkilnyk, Ottawa, Ontario 


Discussion and reports on community-based research from 
participants 


Lunch 

Reports on community-based research (continues) 
Adjourn 

Special Address: Donald Snowden, 


Communications/Community Development Specialist, 
St. John's, Newfoundland 


Tuesday, October 4 


9:00 am 


12:15 pm 


5:00 


Workshops 

Lunch 

Reports from the workshops 

Open discussion of workshop reports 
Closing commentaries: 

James Mullin, IDRC, Ottawa 


William Mussell, Chilliwack, B.C. 
Sally Weaver, SSHRCC Task Force on Native Issues 


Adjourn 
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APPENDIX II: 
LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 


Ames, Randy 
Tungavik Federation of Nunavut 
176 Gloucester Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 
K2P OA6 


Armstrong, Jeannette 
Researcher 
Okanagan Tribal Council 
P.O. Box 246 
Penticton, British Columbia 
V2A 6K3 


Ayoungman, Vivian 
Academic Dean 
Old Sun Community College 
Blackfoot Reserve 
c/o Box 339 
Gleichen, Alberta 
TOJ 1NO 


Baikie, Theresa 
Nain Women's Group 
Pool aboxscl2i 
Nain, Labrador 
AOP 1L0 


Beeson, Barbara 
Head, Native Communications Program 
Grant MacEwan Community College 
4204 - 122 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6T 124 


Berry, John W. 
Professor, Psychology Department 
Queen's University 
Kingston, Ontario 
K7L 3N6 


Bitternose, Lavina 
Faculty of Social Work 
University of Regina 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
S4S O0A2 


* Bouchard, Serge 
SSDCC 
6742, rue Saint-Denis 
Montréal, Québec 
H2S 282 
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Carnew, Frederick 
c/o Native Students Services 
Room 1438 Education Tower 
Faculty of Education 
University of Calgary 
Calgary, Alberta 
T2N 1N4 


Castellano, Marlene 
Acting Chairman 
Department of Native Studies 
Trent University 
Peterborough, Ontario 
K9J 7B8 


Chartrand, Paul L.A.H. 
Head, Department of Native Studies 
University of Manitoba 
533 Fletcher Argue Building 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
RovegN2 


Chrisjohn, Roland D. 
Oneida of Iroquois Confederacy 
Department of Psychology 
University of Guelph 
Guelph, Ontario 
N1G 2Wl 


Clethero, Bengie 
Council of Yukon Indians 
22 Nisutlin Drive 
Whitehorse, Yukon 
YIA> 355 


Cohen, Fay G. 
Institute for Resource & Environmental 
Studies 
Dalhousie University 
1312 Robie Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3H 3E2 


Collins, Jean P. 
Lethbridge Family Services 
2003 - 9 Avenue South 
Lethbridge, Alberta 
TL Xt 
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Demay, Joel 
Acting Coordinator, Indian Communication 
Arts 
Saskatchewan Indian Federated College 
University of Regina 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
S4S 0A2 


DiGangi, Peter 
Nishnawabe-Aski Nation 
71 Third Avenue 
Timmins, Ontario 
P4N 1C2 


Driedger, Linda 
Po. pox 209 
Standoff, Alberta 
TOL 1Y0 


Dumont , James 
Native Studies Department 
University of Sudbury 
Sudbury, Ontario 
P3E 2C6 


* Fox, Alan F. 
Planning & Evaluation Division 
Social Sciences & Humanities 
Research Council of Canada 
Za) Albert Street. PO!) Box [670 
Ottawa, Ontario 
K1P 6G4 


Fraikin, Lizzy 
Director, Research Branch 
Indian & Northern Affairs Canada 
10 Wellington, Room 1933 
Les Terrasses de la Chaudiere 
Ottawa, Ontario 
K1A OH4 


* Freeman, Milton 
H.M. Tory Professor 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2H4 


Friesen, Jean 
Provost, University College 
University of Manitoba 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
R3T 2N2 
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Geoffroy, Denise 
Executive Director 
Naskapi Development Corporation 
275 St. Jacques #50 
Montreal, Quebec 
H2Y 1M9 


Getty, Ian 
Research Director 
Nakoda Institute 
Box 120 
Morley, Alberta 
TOL 1NO 


Goodstoney, Chief Willie 
Council of Elders 
Wesley Band 
Box 120 
Morley, Alberta 
TOL 1NO 


Gow, Sharon 
Canadian Association in 
Support of Native Peoples 
2 Wychwood Park 
Toronto, Ontario 
M6G 2V5 


Hanks, Chris 
Subarctic Archaeologist 
Prince of Wales Northern 
Heritage Centre 
Yellowknife,N.W.T. 
X1A 2L9 


Henson, Jane 
Nishnawabe-Aski Nation 
71 Third Avenue 
Timmins, Ontario 
P4N 1C2 


Houle, Virginia 
Saddle Lake Cultural Education 
Box 102 
Saddle Lake, Alberta 
TOA 3T0 


* Howard (Basil), Lillian 
1420 Lakewood Drive 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
V5L 4M8 
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Jacobs, Dean 
Research Director 
Walpole Island Council 


Walpole Island Indian Reserve 
R.R. #3 


Wallaceburg, Ontario 
N8A 4K9 


Jim, Mary Jane 
Council of Yukon Indians 
22 Nisutlin Drive 
Whitehorse, Yukon 
YIA 385 


Johnson, Chief Stanley 
Union of Nova Scotia Indians 
P.O. Box 961 
Sydney, Nova Scotia 
BIP 6J4 


Kelman, Debbie 
West Region Tribal Council 
Box 801 
Dauphin, Manitoba 
R7N 3B3 


Kurtness, Jacques 
Département de psychologie 
Université du Québec a4 Chicoutimi 
555, boulevard de l'Université 
Chicoutimi, Quebec 
G7H 2Bl 


LaRue, Norman 
Program Coordinator 
Kermode Friendship Society 
3313 Kalum Street 
Terrace, British Columbia 
V8G 2N7 


Lockhart, Alexander 
Director, Centre for Canadian Heritage 
and Development Studies 
Trent University 
Peterborough, Ontario 
K9J 7B8 


Loyer, Lois 
5818 — 52 Street 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta 
T9A 2W6 


Maghagak, 
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Allen 

Chief Negotiator 

Tungavik Federation of Nunavut 
2nd Floor, 176 Gloucester Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 

K2P QA6 


Manhas, Hardy 


Grand Council of the Crees (of Quebec) 
Cree Regional Authority 

1500 Sullivan Road 

Val d'Or, Quebec 

J9P 1Ml1 


Marule, Marie Smallface 


Mayfield, 


World Council of Indigenous Peoples 
University of Lethbridge 
Lethbridge, Alberta 

T1K 3M4 


Margie I. 

Associate Professor 
Faculty of Education 
University of Victoria 
Victoria, British Columbia 
V8W 2Y2 


McAlear, James 


Executive Assistant 
Inuit Cultural Institute 
Eskimo Point, N.W.T. 

XOC OEO 


* McCue, Harvey 


Director of Education 

Cree School Board 

1462 de la Quebecoise Street 
P.O: Box 12410 

Val d'Or, Quebec 

JOP 4P8 


McKay, Georgina 


Melancon, 


Pine Creek Band 
527 = 12 Street 
Brandon, Manitoba 
R7A 4M7 


Alla 

Mayo Indian Band 
Box 182 

Mayo, Yukon 

YOB 1MO 
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Miskokoman, Roberta 
London District Education Council 
RR #1 
Muncey, Ontario 
NOL 1Y0 


* Morris, Christine 
Chairman 
Department of Native American Studies 
University of Lethbridge 
Lethbridge, Alberta 
T1K 3M4 


Muldoe, Ken 
Gitksan-Carrier Tribal Council 
P.O. “Box 229 
Hazelton, British Columbia 
VOJ 1Y0 


Mullin, James 
Vice President, Collaborative Programs 
International Development Research Centre 
P.O. Box 8500 
Ottawa, Ontario 
K1G 3H9 


Murdoch, John 
Cree School Board 
Rupert House, Quebec 
JOM 1RO 


Mussell, William 
P.O, Box 90 
Chilliwack, British Columbia 
V2P 6H7 


Nahwegahbo, Peter 
Researcher, Native Peoples' Program 
Can-Am Indian Friendship Centre of Windsor 
#2, 1381 Assumption 
Windsor, Ontario 
N9A 3C8 


Ningiuk, Joannasie 
Avataq Cultural Institute 
Inukjuak, Quebec 
JOM 1M0 


Noble, Ken 
Director, Burwash Native People's Project 
Suite 3, 83 Larch Street 
Sudbury, Ontario 
P3E 1B8 
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Obonsawin, Roger 


Obonsawin-Irwin Consulting Inc. 
Twnhs. #7 

17 Four Winds Drive 

Downsview, Ontario 

M3J 1K7 


Olson, Stephen C. 


Indian Training & Research Institute 
Main Floor 

788 Beatty Street 

Vancouver, British Columbia 

V6OB 2M1 


Osgood, Lawrence 


Coordinator, Inuvialuktun Language Project 
Committee for Original Peoples Entitlement 
Box 2000 

Inuvik, N.W.T. 

XOE OTO 


Pachano, Jane 


Director 

James Bay Cree Cultural Education Centre 
Box 291 

Chisasibi, Quebec 

JOM 1E0 


Page, Deborah A. 


Carrier-Sekani Tribal Council 
Ds@l5 ivepie PA 


. Vanderhoof, British Columbia 


Rydant, Al 


Shkilnyk, 


VOJ 3A0 


c/o Native Outreach 

#201, 1211 - 14 Street South West 
Calgary, Alberta 

T3C. 14 


Anastasia 
Consultant, Community Development 


Apt. 1, 466 MacLaren Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 


K1R 5K6 


Simon, Robert E. 


Tribal Director & Task Force Coordinator 
Shuswap Nation Tribal Council 

345 Yellowhead Highway 

Kamloops, British Columbia 

V2H 1H3 
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Sinnott, Nancy 
Mayo Indian Band 
Box 220 
Mayo, Yukon 
YOB 1MO 


Smith, Donna 
c/o Native Communications Program 
Grant MacEwan College 
10123 - 107 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T5H OV4 


Snowden, Donald 
Special Advisor to the President 
Memorial University of Newfoundland 
54 Circular Road 
St. John's, Newfoundland 
AYC 2Z1 


Somerville, David T. 
Dakota Ojibway Tribal Council 
702 Douglas Street 
Pro, Bpoxs 22 
Brandon, Manitoba 
R7A 5Z2 


* Sprague, Douglas 
Department of History 
University of Manitoba 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
R3T 2N2 


Stalwick, Harvey 
Professor, Faculty of Social Work 
University of Regina 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
S4S 0A2 


Stevens, Peter 
Native Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Counselling Association 
Eskasoni Indian Band 
Eskasoni, Nova Scotia 
BOA 1J0 


Stonechild, Alexander Blair 
Head, Department of Indian Studies 
Saskatchewan Indian Federated College 
University of Regina 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
S4S 0A2 
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Stonefish-Jacobs, Mona 
Project Manager, Native Peoples Program 
Can-Am Indian Friendship Centre 
1706 Wyandotte Street East 
Windsor, Ontario 
N8Y 1F1 


Thatcher, Richard W. 
Coordinator of Research 
Gabriel Dumont Institute of Native Studies 
and Applied Research 
515 = 9 Street East 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
S7N OA9 


Townsend, Ethel 
Programme Specialist, Athabaskan Languages 
Department of Education 
Government of the Northwest Territories 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. 
X1A 2L9 


Valaskakis, Gail 
Chairman, Dept. Communication Studies 
Concordia University 
7141 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, Quebec 
H4B 1R6 


Van Wyck, Sheila 
Senior Research Associate 
Nin. Da. Waab. Jig 
Walpole Island Research Centre 
Walpole Island Indian Reserve 
R.R. #3 
Wallaceburg, Ontario 
N8A 4K9 


Wakeham, Theresa 
Swampy Cree Tribal Council 
Box 150 
The Pas, Manitoba 
RIA 1K3 


Walsh, Florence S. 
Secret ary-Treasurer 
Native Council of Nova Scotia 
P.O. Box 1320 
Truro, Nova Scotia 
B2N 5N2 
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Watts, George 
Nuu-chah-nulth Tribal Council 
Box 1383 
Port Alberni, British Columbia 
V9Y 7M2 


* Weaver, Sally M. 
Professor, Department of Anthropology 
University of Waterloo 
Waterloo, Ontario 
N2L 3Gl 


Webster, Gloria Cranner 
U'mista Cultural Centre 
Box 253 
Alert Bay, British Columbia 
VOB 1A0 


Weeks, Nancy 
Faculty of Environmental Studies 
Nat ive/Canadian Relations Theme Area 
York University 
Downsview, Ontario 
M3J 2R2 


White, Dwaine 
Researcher 
Kahnawake Development Research Program 
Box 720 
Kahnawake, Quebec 
JOL 1B0 


Whiteduck, Francine 
Mokakit Indian Research Group 
1436 Education Tower 
University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive North West 
Calgary, Alberta 
T2N 1N4 


Whyte, Kenn 
Director 
Gabriel Dumont Institute 
2505 = 11 Avenue 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
S4P OK6 


Young, Helen 
Ot ineka Health Centre 
Box 509 
The Pas, Manitoba 
R9A 1K4 


* Member of SSHRCC Task Force on Native Issues 
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APPENDIX IIT: 
ORAL REPORTS ON COMMUNITY-BASED RESEARCH PROJECTS AND ISSUES 


Armstrong, Jeannette: The Okanagan Indian Curriculum Project 

Castellano, Marlene Brant: Community participation in health policy 
development 

Clethero, Benjie: Community-University Collaboration in Yukon 

Cohen, Fay: Treaty Fishing Rights and Alcohol Treatment Program 
Assessment 

Demay, Joel: The SIFC Community Communications Project 

Hanks, Chris: Heritage Research in the Mackenzie District 

Jacobs, Dean: Nin. Da. Waabi. Jig: multidisciplinary collaborative 
research 

Kelman, Debbie: The West Region Human Resources Development Project 

Lockhart, Alexander: The North Coast Tribal Council Project 

Mayfield, Margie: The Native Infant Program: training and assessment 

McKay, Georgina: The Pine Creek Historical Project 

Murdoch, John: Issues in community-based and academic research 

Nahwegahbo, Peter: The Native Peoples’ Project, Windsor, Ontario 

Ningiuk, Joannasie: Community-based research at the Avataq Cultural 
Institute 

Noble, Ken: Promoting Self-Sufficiency: The Burwash Native Peoples' 
Project 

Obonsawin, Roger: The Ontario Task Force on Urban Natives 

Osgood, Lawrence: The Inuvialuktun Language Project 

Simon, Robert: Shuswap Tribal Council Community-based Research Projects 

Stonechild, A. Blair: Qu'Appelle Valley Past Damages Compensation 
Study 

Stonefish-Jacobs, Mona: Anishnahbequeg Council: Reviving Native Laws 
and Language 

Townsend, Ethel: Slavey/Dene Language Development Projects 

Valaskakis, Gail: Research and evaluation of community based 
communications projects 

Webster, Gloria: Community-based research relating to Kwakwala society 

Weeks, Nancy: Concepts and strategies of cooperative research 

Whiteduck, Francine: Involving the Community: business management 


project 
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Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada. 
Community-based research 
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Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada. 
Community-based research 
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